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PREFACE 


The suggestions in these pages are offered for the use of students 
who are entering upon a course of training for teaching, who are called 
upon almost immediately to teach in a school, and who have little or no 
idea of the simplest procedure. 

It is not suggested that the matter given here should take the place 
of what far surpasses it: individual help, tutorials, and the inspired 
lecture; but there may be no time for these before the student, not yet 
equipped with confidence, sets out to face and to teach his first class. 
He should be equipped with at least @ way of proceeding. 

It is only a way that can be shown him, and that only until he 
arrives at his way. These suggestions are offered, then, with much 
hesitation, especially in such a subject as Poetry which is, indeed, too 
personal for planning. The diffculty is obvious: to indicate to the 
student a course that is neither too hard-and-fast, nor yet too vague 
for him to follow until he finds that he has arrived on what he himself 
believes to be the right road for him to travel. What follows in these 
pages is a modicum of arrangement given to an accumulation of hints 
and suggestions from children, students and teachers. It is offered 
as a signpost that indicates direction as well as a free choice of roads. 


M.R.S. 
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1 
THE VALUE OF LESSON NOTES 


Almost as soon as you begin your training as a Tea, 
be given a period of practice in a school. The sooner yo ey Vt S 
the better. Your Method Lecturer may ask you almos 
to write Lesson Notes for the periods entrusted to you. 


WHAT ARE LESSON NOTES? 
Lesson Notes should tell very simply the story, your story, of the 
way you intend, rightly or wrongly, to employ children for a given 
period : what you and they are going to do. You could set about doing 
this at once; and so written your "story " (or Lesson Notes) should 
show both sincerity and a plan—though possibly an inexpert plan. 
However, the “story” of your intended lesson should not look 
like a story. In one sense, you are taking part—possibly a chief part— 
іп a performance. (Remember it is to be a sincere performance with no 
play-acting.) Your Notes, therefore, should look more like a programme. 
They should have bold headings and lesser headings indicating the different 
things that are to go on at different times, who are to do those things 
(you or the children or both), what “ instruments " (apparatus) are to 
be used, and a certain amount, NOT every word, of what is to be said. 
Your first Lesson Notes might well emulate the brevity of a pro- 
gramme ; and all your Lesson Notes should achieve its clearness. 


WHY SHOULD LESSON NOTES BE WRITTEN ? 


You may say that a Teacher does not write Lesson Notes for every 
lesson, so why should you. That may be true. But the writing of them 
will sort and clarify your ideas. "Waterloo may or may not have been 
won on the playing fields of Eton ; but many a battle for attention has 
certainly been won in advance on the pages of a Lesson Note book. 
Moreover, while you are a student, you must use this book to make clear 
to your Master of Method (who cannot see every Lesson you give) just 
how you are thinking and planning, otherwise he cannot help you with 
your technique nor commend you for common sense and other virtues. 
If “ Method " can be divorced from its consort “ Practice ” and appear 
alone, the Lesson Note book is probably the most likely place in which 
so to find it. Your book may also serve you as a much more revealing 
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passport into the spheres of teaching than a written examination on 
theories of Method. 

If you can thus see the sweet reasonableness of the request for Lesson 
Notes, you should begin them without resentment, and you may indeed 
find yourself writing them with increasing enjoyment. 


DO LESSON NOTES REALLY HELP IN THE END? 


The above reasons for writing Lesson Notes satisfy only a short-term 
policy—for the fleeting days of your training. Do they pay in the long 
run? When you become a member of a staff, your Lesson Notes may 
indeed decrease, dwindle to “ working notes ", and eventually cease. 
But they have probably done a lasting piece of work. They have helped 
your mental planning to become almost “ second nature ” and to outstrip 
the speed of the pen. The written headings of your former notes have 
become the mental signposts of your train of thought. 

And yet, if you have ever seen a Lecturer give a really successful 
demonstration, one that had ease, naturalness, and apparent spontaneity, 
it might surprise you to know how much of it he possibly did write out 
beforehand. Probably every question that with successful economy 
of labour led the children to build up the lesson with him was written 
down, and that after much careful thought. Such a Teacher has acquired 
the art that conceals art. You can acquire this art, too. Let your 
careful preparation of lessons help you towards it. 

And probably, their Lesson Notes completed, both Lecturer and 
student feel very much alike after all. Both feel that at least there is 
something tangible to hang on to: 


“ And what is writ is writ : 
Would it were worthier.” 
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ON BEING GIVEN A LESSON AT A SCHOOL: 
HEADINGS AND AIMS 


Soon after you are attached to a class, the Teacher may give you 
a lesson to prepare. It would be well to have the following headings 
ready and to jot down the details that apply to your lesson. 


CLASS 07 STANDARD. ... AVERAGE AGE.... NO.OF CHILDREN IN CLASS. ... 


SUBJECT © н ДУДА. 
PREVIOUSIEKENOWEEDGE. Кои ta d 


APRARATÜUSSSVNI + ТЕ (а) CHILDREN’S 
(b) TEACHER'S 


You should be sure to get from the Teacher all the information 
you need for the success of your lesson, apart from what you can find 
out yourself as you watch the class. Remembering that she will have to 
remain after hours to help you, or to control a large number of children 
while she speaks to you, you should make essential enquiries in as few 
words as possible. 4 Á 

Yet you must overcome your diffidence about pressing for necessary 
details. Your Master of Method or College Librarian cannot help you 
further, and may well be exasperated, if you are vague about the topic 
you are to teach and yet seek aid. You may have to ask at the school : 
“ What did the children do last time in this period? on this topic ? 
Is it a first lesson? Have they class books bearing on it? May I 
borrow one ? May I borrow a class reader to estimate their vocabulary ? 
For written work or handwork I may wish to set, have the children paper ? 
books? crayons? scissors? Is there a globe if I need it? A map? 
- ." and so on. Do not leave the school till you have found and 
examined maps or diagrams you may need. Enter them in your list 
of Teacher's apparatus when you have made sure of them and selected 
what you want; and complete the list if you make further illustrations 
at home. 
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PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE 

Matter, or a fact, or facts that we regard as essential background 
for new ideas to be presented we refer to as “ previous knowledge ”. 
Thus a class must have a previous knowledge of Nouns before a first 
lesson on Pronouns is attempted. These essentials may be stated in a 
line or so—not in pages. If you intend giving a second lesson on a topic 
you should state very briefly what you have covered in your first one. 


AIM 

The entry of an aim often embarrasses a student. He wants either 
to get on with what he has been told to teach without bothering to “ find ” 
an aim ; or he tries to be too clever and gives a number of vague wordy 
reasons for taking his lesson. 

But we fail to stress what is pertinent, or to take the most direct 
path, unless we ourselves know exactly at what we are aiming. For 
instance: if your lesson is “ History: David Livingstone ", and your 
aim is “ To show him as a great explorer ", your lesson will have a geo- 
graphical bias, will need careful mapwork, and may include only a bare 
reference to his medical and missionary endeavours. If your aim is 
“ To show him as a great medical missionary ”, or “ To inspire children 
to greater sympathy for native races", you would lay emphasis on, 
and select, quite.different matter, and your lesson would have an entirely 
different complexion. Take note also that an aim prevents a lesson 
from becoming unwieldy, as it sets very necessary limits. 

Choose then a single aim, state it simply, and try to accomplish 
it unburdened by the weight of matter that is not necessary to it. See 
that this aim and the headings and particulars suggested above are put 
at the top of each set of Lesson Notes. 

So much for the necessary business of headings. You are now ready 
for the finding of facts and inspiration in your research work in a library. 
But while you prepare your work, two of the headings should never leave 
your mind. These are: your aim, the destination for which you are 
making; and your company, the children. For them, you must adapt 
YOU paso y ONE directions, your aids. A clearer perception of valuable 
aims and a fuller understanding of children will, indeed, come with time ; 
until, finally, as you begin each lesson, each day's work, you will be aware 
of each child in your class as an individual fellow-traveller. But avoid 
being solemn. Со light-heartedly on your way. 

" I know where I'm going, 
And I know who's going with me." 


> 
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ON DIFFERENCES IN TYPE, AND PATTERN, OF LESSONS 


By “ writing Lesson Notes", you should understand not merely 
the setting out on paper of your programme. The term “ Lesson Notes " 
on these pages is being used to connote the thought, preparation, method, 
and suggestions of technique that go into the make-up of the final article. 
They are important at every stage, for the hope that you have in 
the lesson itself; and especially at the stage of general planning now to 
be considered. 

One way of helping you would be to write out for you in detail a 
specific History lesson, Grammar lesson, etc., and to put these into your 
hands. This would, however, help you only in the cases of a very few 
more similar lessons, unless you forced dissimilar topics to fall into line 
with the given examples, and twisted them to fit into a particular lay-out 
on the page. Some remarkably ingenious work of this kind has been 
done by particularly conscientious students. Specific examples are, 
then, not the best way to help you. 

Perhaps a better plan is to consider the different types of lessons, 
to note what is common to each type, and to consider for each the common 
headlines under which details of procedure might be entered. If you 
recall your schooldays, it may seem to you that different lessons had 
different shapes or patterns. Arithmetic was possibly a two-part pattern : 
the Master first doing a vast amount on the blackboard, and then all 
of you doing a vast amount in your books. This was not a good pattern; 
a very dull one, in fact; but there were at least two parts to its design. 
An information lesson was sometimes without any shape: the master 
held the floor from the beginning until the end of the period, and he 
may have ended with: “ Oh, is that the bell? " Such a lesson had no 
shapeordesignatall. It wasjustastraggle. (And tbough there may be 
many reasons why a lesson should end, the sounding of a bell is probably 
the poorest.) Handwork lessons were usually in better shape. The 
Teacher and you discussed what you were to make. He demonstrated 
how you were to do each part, and you worked at each part. The lesson 
was often rounded off with individual work to final completion, and the 
whole had a design about it of commendable proportions. 

In the pages that follow, the shaping up or blocking of different 
types of lessons will be considered. It is suggested that lessons are 
shapely things, and it would seem that many normally possess two 
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extremities and a middle. The sorts of things that may go to the make-up 
of these parts will be set before you. Use some. Omit others. The 
proportions and details of the whole framework will be left to you; 
your work should therefore show individuality. The types to be con- 
sidered are : 

An information lesson, Handwork, Arithmetic, Formal language, 

Appreciation of Poetry, 

but not all these types will be specifically illustrated. 

With regard to the headings that you should use, let each be an 
honest signpost. If you are going to spend a proportion of the time 
in examining a picture with the children’s help, say so, as a heading thus : 

EXAMINATION OF PICTURE OF ............ 


(suggesting below on what you wish to lay stress). 
If you are going to give out material, say so : 
GIVING OUT OF MATERIAL 
E. details below showing what is to be distributed and how it is to be 
one). 
If you are going to question for a brief period in order to lead up to, 
or build up, a special point, say зо: 
QUESTIONS ON........ or 
INTRODUCTORY QUESTIONS, Or 
REVISION QUESTIONS. 


Be sure to write out each question in direct speech, with a new line 
for each. Questions are most important, and demand an exacting 
technique. Such vague expressions of hope in your notes as: “ I shall 
find out whether they know about ...... ^, “I shall ask the children 


if they . Dee ", show only superficial thought, and lead to desultory 
conversation. 


The above suggestions, with those to follow, show a way of writing 
lesson notes. Thereare many other ways. For instance, some Lecturers 
and students like to see the page divided into two parts, headed “ Matter ” 
and “ Method " respectively. Do that if it appeals to you, and if you 
can manage it. ' Matter” and “ Method ”, however, are often very 
difficult to separate. Many students' notebooks, with only one column 
filled, too often testify to this. There are no hard and fast rules about 
lesson notes; you will gradually find out your way for your “ story " 
of your lesson. However, to begin with, it would be wise to take as many 
hints as appeal to you from plans that others have found workable. 
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ON INFORMATIVE LESSONS 


Children may be given, during part of a lesson, new matter in the 
form of a story or of an exposition, e.g. the Story lesson for younger 
children, as well as some History, some Geography, some Literature, 
and some Bible Lessons. Though children should certainly do some 
research work for themselves, there should yet be occasions for the “ full 
house ” of the class to catch the zeal of a Teacher who sincerely loves 
his subject. Books have indeed much to offer the scholarly child, but 
for some the printed page may be too coldly impersonal. 


PREPARATION FOR AN INFORMATIVE LESSON 


Before you can give an informative lesson, you must be informed. 
You should prepare yourself thus : 

(т) Read more than you will teach. Read yourself enthusiastic. 

(2) Select your material. Selection is a great art. Much that you 
read must be omitted, and perhaps only a section of a topic, or only 
an episode in the life of a hero, taken. 

(3) If the subject is lengthy and valuable, give two lessons on it, 
or plan a short course. Do not cram it into one period. 


(4) While you do your reading, keep at your side a private notebook, 
in which you enter the name of any book, with author and publisher, 
that you have found outstandingly valuable. This is for future reference, 
in the hope of buying it later, or of recommending it to your future 
School. Make a private anthology of really useful oddments of infor- 
mation. 


A WARNING 


Your preparation done, see to it, both while you are a student 
and when you join a staff, that you are always on your guard against 
two of the worst of faults: making children listen to you for too long; 
and making children listen to you too frequently. Informative lessons, 
more than others, may lead you into temptation. 

Children who fidget and find other employment during your dis- 
cursiveness, a Master of Method who repeatedly says: “ You must 
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talk less ", are all giving you kindly warnings. Later оп you may be 
treated less gently. It is vague, interminable chatter that in any walk 
of life seems to invite some of the severest criticism. What then might 
be said of him who claims to be a Teacher, but is little more than a per- 
sistent talker ? 


“ Tf the tap had not been turned on, you would not have known that 
the pipe was empty." 


One of C. J. Langenhoven's sayings ; 
translated from the Afrikaans. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PLANNING OF AN INFORMATIVE LESSON 
OPENING 

One or more of the following suggestions are possible beginnings : 

(a) MENTION ОРЕ.............. (the thing that made you enthusiastic 
—an opening which may, indeed, make all the difference to the lesson). 

(b) THE FINDING (in skilful conversation) OF A POINT OF CONTACT. 
(Though you may frequently plunge into your subject, you should know 
where to plunge. With small children, try the shallower waters where 
they may see ground to tread upon.) 

(c) THE POSING OF A QUESTION OR QUESTIONS that may reveal 
ignorance, arouse curiosity, or revise the few points necessary to the 
new matter. 

(d) UsE OF PICTURES OR CONVERSATION to prepare for a new scene or 
atmosphere. 

(e) ANY OTHER BEGINNING that appeals to you and that you feel 
just meets the case. A mere remark may be all that is necessary. 


BODY OF LESSON 
This will employ the method of telling, with enthusiasm and clearness, 
what you see as you journey through the country of your exposition. 
Do not attempt to memorise your work. 
The mental signposts that guide you to each new stretch of your road, 
will probably be represented in your notes by : 
HEADINGS OR STEP NAMES 
Suggest below each, in a few words, the ground to be covered. 
Since you are not making your journey alone, the headings above 
may be interlarded with : 
(а) QUESTIONS to elicit FORECASTS Or CLASS OPINION. 
Write out your questions below a short, appropriate heading. 
and/or 
(b) USE OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
State what is used, and the points to be stressed. 
and/or 
(c) USE OF BLACKBOARD 
as shown on your plan at end of notes (see later section). 
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CONCLUDING ACTIVITY 


The lesson may close with the children's more active employment : 
WRITTEN, DRAWN, OR DIAGRAMMATIC WORK, Or 
ENTERING UP OF NEW MATERIAL, Or 
READING OR RESEARCH, Or 
ACTING OR GAME-LIKE ACTIVITY, Or 
HANDWORK. Etc., etc. 


State briefly what is set, and how the work is distributed and planned, 
under the appropriate heading. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PLANNING OF A HANDWORK 
LESSON 
(or of one requiring skill, e.g. a new letter in writing). 

OPENING 

THE GIVING OUT OF MATERIAL may be done at one of three stages : 
either before the beginning of the lesson, after the discussion and before 
Active Work, or after the Demonstration (see ACTIVE WORK). Each 
place has its advantages and disadvantages. Consider them. 


AROUSING OF INTEREST IN WHAT IS TO BE MADE, 
possibly by one or more of the following : 


(а) CONVERSATION on the thing as a whole. 
(b) EXAMINATION of an attractive specimen. 


(c) QuEsTIONING: Why is it useful, or beautiful? Would you 
care to make it like this? or altered ? in what colour ? 


(d) Discussion : How, and with what it might be made. 


ACTIVE WORK 

(a) DEMONSTRATION of how it is made. 

(b) Possible USE OF BLACKBOARD. 

(c) woRK Bv CHILDREN, followed by criticism, praise, individual 
help, or a demonstration to all of a common fault. 

Note: (a) and (b) may be repeated according to the number of 
parts in the process. 


CONCLUSION 

(a) CLEARING UP. 

(b) ѕноуу or WORK, and its appraisement. 

(c) PUTTING AWAY WORK. 

N.B. Many following “lessons ”, and perhaps the happiest, will 
of course be just getting out individual work and going on with it. 

COMMENTS ON SOME POINTS OF PROCEDURE DURING HANDWORK. 

SHOW OF WORK: Children quite rightly insist on seeing other 
children’s work. If they know you are going to plan for this, they will 
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not make their own less successful furtive arrangements. You should 
allow time to show pleasure at what is good, and to suggest what might 
be still better done. Without this appraisement, a class is no better off 
than the lonely worker who is handicapped by knowing no standard. 


CLEARING UP: Children cannot, without some hint of rebellion, 
suddenly cut short such an attractive thing as handwork. They must 
be mentally prepared by a timely hint that the moment for putting away 
materialis soon to come. Clearing up requires expert planning. Leave 
enough time for it, or else the interruption of the bell may be the knell 
of your discipline. Given due time, and without undue fussing on your 
part, clearing up may be a most attractive activity. 


“ For order is a lovely thing, 
On disarray it lays its wing." 


(“ The Monk in the Kitchen." American Book of Oxford Verse.) 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE DAILY “ BUSINESS-LIKE ^ 
ARITHMETIC LESSON 

OPENING BUSINESS 

One or more of the following may be necessary : 

(а) RETURN OF WORK, with remarks. 

(b) CLEAR DIRECTIONS for possible corrections and amount to be done. 

(c) PRACTICAL WORK (diagrammatic on squared paper, or actual 
experience with, e.g. pint and quart measures.) 

(d) ORAL WORK relating to new matter to come, the principle of the 
new process evident in very simple exercises. 


THREE-FOLD CO-OPERATION : TEACHER, CLASS AND BLACKBOARD 

(a) A NEW PROBLEM (or one embracing a weakness in previous work) 
may be set ; or a NEW TYPE OF EXERCISE may be approached in graded 
examples. 

(b) BLACKBOARD STATEMENTS (usually elicited by “What do we 
know ? ” and “ What must we find out ? ") and STRESSING OF SETTING 
OUT. 

(c) REPETITIONS OF (а) AND (b) (in an immediate exercise similar 
to each one taken on the board, or similar to each graded step) 
BY CHILDREN IN THEIR BOOKS. 


INDIVIDUAL WORK 
CLEAR EXERCISES SET for children of each group (good, mediocre, 


weak) to work out at their own pace. 
OPPORTUNITY FOR CORRECTIONS, and INDIVIDUAL HELP FROM THE TEACHER. 


COMMENTS ON SOME POINTS OF PROCEDURE DURING ARITHMETIC 


RETURN OF WORK. 

Return work promptly. You may remember, as a child, your 
almost unbearable impatience, and your increasing disappointment, 
as you awaited the tardy return of work on which you had lavished 
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all your care. Consider, also, the sensitive child who nervously awaits 
the return of his poor efforts. 


REMARKS ON WORK RETURNED. 


Keep a list of the names of the children in your class, and while 
you correct each set of books, enter a pertinent remark against some. 
The books, when returned, should not be speeded on to the desks as 
though coming from an impersonal machine. Children will await with 
pleasure the interest shown in your comments, which should indicate 
to all what you expect in tidiness, setting out, figuring, etc. Do not 
neglect to remark on the improvement shown by a child who may raise 
his usual two marks to three; though you may well omit regret at a 
drop from ten to nine marks. The pinnacle of a maximum mark is a 
most uncomfortable place on which to settle, and the child who strains 
to remain there is often more sensitive than the child who stolidly and 
comfortably occupies the lowest place. (Marks are referred to for con- 
venience, and not necessarily with approval.) 


CHILDREN'S IMMEDIATE TRIAL OF A SIMPLE PROCESS TAUGHT. 


. You must not spend some thirty to forty minutes (alas! how often 
this is done) working out one example after another on the board, while 
the children murmur promptings. You should use the board for the 


illustration of a graded step; they should take a similar step in their 
books, and so on. 
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LESSON NOTES ON A PRACTICAL LESSON 


SUBJECT: PINTS AND HALF-PINTS. 

AVERAGE AGE: ........ CLASS 25 

TIME: 35-40 minutes. 

PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE : acquaintance with milk bottles ; the vessels 
that hold liquids at home, and with the rough and ready measuring used 
there. 

AIM: to give pleasurable experience with a standard measure; 
and awareness of accurate, or “ fair ”, measuring. 

APPARATUS: Milk bottles (4 and т pint respectively) filled with 
“ chalky ” water; 2 glasses (J-pint) ; other utensils of various shapes for 
estimating the amount they hold ; a pint jug; a }-pint jug; a bucket 
of water; cloth for wiping up spilt water. 

For children's individual work: squared paper, pencils, rulers. 


SHOWING OF PINT MEASURE. (TYPE: Jug with lip.) 
Questioning : 
* What is this ? ” (suitable descriptive names accepted). 
“ Give a name for this part of it." (Ihe lip is indicated.) 
“ Why is it there? " 
“ Can you name some things that can be poured out?” 
“ What is there inside this that may remind you of your rulers ? ” 
“ Why. are those lines there ? 2 ° 
* What sort of thing will they measure ? ” 
“ What name can be given to “things that can be poured out 
Note: The name “ liquids” may now be used and written up for 
things that pour out, if the Teacher feels the class is ready for the term. 
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THE SHOWING OF A PINT BOTTLE OF MILK AND THE MEASURING OF 
CONTENTS 

The children are invited to judge whether the contents of the bottle 
will fill, fail to fill, or over-flow the “ measuring jug ”. 


A child is called upon to make the test. ! 
If the class is too big to stand round the demonstration table, 


and report. The whole class must see what is going on. Ла 
19 shaw 


ws 


peta 


ýV 


representatives of the three estimating groups are called upon to observe (= 
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Questioning on Test : Bim A 

“Does the milk come up to the top measuring line ? н 

“ Why is the top edge of the jug made higher than the top measuring 
line? ? , 

“What name is on the line?” 


NEW NAMING : “ PINT” and “ PINT MEASURE ” 


The new name “ Pint" is stressed as the name for the amount 
in the bottle, and written on the board by the Teacher, and in their 
books by the children. А better name than “ Measuring jug " is invited, 
and the new term is used from this point. “ Measure” is added on the ` 
board after ‘ Pint ". 


A pint jug is examined, filled from the pint measure ; and its differ- 
ences and essential likeness noted. 


PRACTICAL WORK ON PINT 


(a) The whole class is shown how to draw a Pint Measure on squared 
paper following directions given step by step with the Teacher's work 
on the board. (See Blackboard Summary.) The diagrams are then 
named. 

(b) Meanwhile small groups are called up to estimate how much 
various vessels (e.g. vases, small jugs, basins, etc.) can hold: a pint? 
less ? more ? and to find out by using water and the pint measure. 

(Note : At this point, with a slow class, the lesson may end, and the 
papers be collected, to be completed, as shown below, in a later lesson. 
A quick class, used to practical work, may continue as shown below.) 
THE HALF-PINT 
Questioning : 

“ Which would you rather have: 
full glasses like these ? "' (exhibiting t 

“ Why do you choose ........ 


^ How can we decide which choice will give you the most ? " 
Tests are made as before : 


; and the half-pint jug examined as was 
the pint jug. 


PRACTICAL WORK ON THE HALF-PINT 


(а) The class is called upon to draw two glasses next the diagram 
of the pint measure, after first reasoning out with the Teacher the number 
of squares for each, and the planning. (See Blackboard Summary.) 


i 


one pint of lemonade ? or two 
he 4-pint glasses). 
2" 
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| BLACKBOARD SUMMARY | 


A Pint Measure. 


Liquids. 


Things that can be poured out. 


(b) Occupation with the half-pint, as shown in (b) above. More 
accurate assessments will now be expected, and the term “ half-pint ” 


as well as “© pint ” used. 
_ CONCLUSION 


The quicker w 
diagrams, to dry utensils, 
' The Teacher sees the work of the slower children. 


taken in. 
„unii WD. ВАЙ! 


ront ANT CO US HON Ve 


orkers are called upon to leave their completed y 


empty water, and put away all apparatus, 
All work is fin 
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ON FORMAL LANGUAGE 


A plan for a formal language lesson, without the examples to animate 
it which only the giver of the lesson can supply, may look dull. But 
grammar is not dull, and can be intensely interesting to children. Its 
stuff is the very words they use every hour of the day. These words, 
put on parade in carefully chosen company, are seen to have tricks and 
oddities, but certain rules of behaviour to be relied upon, in spite of 
occasional tendencies to slight changes of appearance. These things 
children appreciate. 

If you really love words yourself, if you teach from many examples, 
if you lead children to regard words as workmen whose work can be 
detected only in sentences, if you frame your sentences for interest, 
beauty and humour as well as for driving home a logical point, if you 
do not put the cart before the horse by saying—“ Now we are going to 
have a lesson on ........ " (naming an unknown grammatical term), 
if you can relate your matter to the children's everyday spoken and written 
words : then you will be a good teacher of formal language. 

A rather ordinary class was known on one occasion to burst into 
spontaneous applause. It was at the close of a student's lesson. The 


lesson, taken on much the same lines as the illustration given, was on 
Adjectival clauses. 
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AN ARRANGEMENT FOR A FORMAL LANGUAGE 
OPENING cS 
(а) USE OF CONCRETE : e.g. for verbs: actions; or the reading from 
the blackboard of an interesting paragraph, or sentences (at least six) 
each containing the thing to be taught. 
(b) EXAMINATION OF SENTENCES WITH QUESTIONS, to focus attention 
on that part of each sentence which contains the thing to be taught. 


ENQUIRY INTO THE BEHAVIOUR OF WORDS 

(a) MORE DETAILED EXAMINATION OF SENTENCES, to reveal the 
characteristic (e.g. in parts of speech), or changes (e.g. in tense) or general 
behaviour of words used singly or in groups. 

(b) BLACKBOARD WORK (concurrently with above) requires special 
arrangement (e.g. matter in contrasting columns), skilful use of coloured 
chalk, underlining, and the previous planning of space for insertion of 
new words, headings, etc. 

(с). Possibly but not always, 

QUESTIONS leading to STATEMENT by children OF RULE OR CHARACTERISTIC. 
_ Each part of the statement may require an expert question. The 
simple truth in the children's own words should be accepted. 


CONVERSATIONAL WORD WORK 
(immediately and/or during many lessons to follow). 
EXERCISES, graded as follows : 
(а) Recognition of what has been taught in matter supplied. 
(b) Supplying what has been taught in missing word exercises. 
(c) Use of new terms in mixed examples (not too often, and with 
discretion). 


DAILY APPLICATION 
E.g. comments, including praise, on use of words; individual 
conversations on written compositions; collection and correction of 
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class faults in speech with reminders of such “ behaviour of words " as 
has been taught. 


“ Brave English language, you are strong as trees, 
Yet intricate and stately—Thus one sees 
Through branches clear-embroidered stars. 
On my knees 
I would give thanks for all your words." 
Francis Cornford. 


(From " Rhyme for a Phonetician ". Sir J. Squire's Selections from 
Modern. Poets.) 


1I 


BLACKBOARD SUMMARY FOR A LESSON ON 
NOUN CLAUSES 


With the help of the Summary on the following two pages, try to 
work out at least some points of the procedure : how much of the material 
was possibly on the board before the lesson began; in what order the 
rest of the matter appeared ; and the questions that elicited much of it. 

And then turn to the Lesson Notes that follow. 
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BLACKBOARD SUMMARY FOR 


NOUN CLAUSES 


The puppy ate what was left over. 

What it is called has quite slipped my memory. 
Listen to what you are told to do before moving. 
The policeman showed me where I ought to go. 


What is written on the envelope tells the postman the destination of 
the letter. 


Tell me what is known of his escape. 


ap Q@ NH 


S; 


A NOUN CLAUSE IS A GROUP OF WORDS: IT HAS 


EXERCISE No. 1 


Make these sentences shorter and crisper by putting a Noun in the 
place of the Noun clause. 


I. We are grateful for what has been given. 


2. She is too ill to think of how matters should be settled. 
3. What will finally happen is still to be told. 


A GOOD NOUN MAY SAVE MANY DULL WORDS 
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A LESSON ON NOUN CLAUSES 


NOUNS 


I. The puppy ate the scraps. 

2. The zame has quite slipped my memory. 

3. Listen to directions before moving. 

4. The policeman showed me the way. 

5. The address tells the postman the destination of the letter. 


6. Tell me the story of his escape. 
A VERB: AND DOES THE WORK OF A NOUN 


EXERCISE No. 2 


Choose one of the following sentences. Try to find a Noun to put 
in the place of the Noun clause. 


I. Itis very nice to think 2 
The world is full of meat and drink. 


2. I said “ My crown I will lay down ”. 


3. Ishould like to rise and go 
Where the golden apples grow. 


NOUN CLAUSES MAY HAVE SOME LOVELY DETAILS. THEY CANNOT 
ALL BE PACKED INTO ONE NOUN 


Note: only the first six sentences, and no title, 
were on the board when the lesson began. 
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LESSON NOTES: 
A FIRST LESSON ON NOUN CLAUSES 
AVERAGE AGE: ........ СТАБС 
TIME: 35-40 minutes. 


PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE: А thorough acquaintance with Nouns; 
the meaning of “ clause " ; the use of Noun clauses in speech and written 
work (though as yet without guided reflection on it). 


AIM: To show that the wise handling of both Nouns and Noun 
clauses may add interest to written work. 


APPARATUS: Blackboard with some of the matter written up before- 
hand, and coloured chalk. 


For the children : pencils and notebooks. 


THE SENTENCES ON THE BOARD AND THEIR PURPOSE 

Thechildren are led to read the sentences, to note the underlining in red 
chalk in each of a group of words (the phrase is stressed each time it is used), 
and to accept the suggestion that, as in a Crossword Puzzle, they should 


find a single word for each group. It must mean the same thing; they 
may put “ the ” before it. 


THE OFFERING AND SELECTION OF WORDS 


From the variety offered (e.g. “scraps” and “remains ", and 
“ directions " or “ the command ” in (т) and (3) respectively) discussion 
is stimulated, the value and accuracy of words weighed, and the children's 
final selection written up in a parallel column. The nouns substituted 
are underlined in red chalk. (See Blackboard Summary.) 


COMPARISON OF THE TWO COLUMNS AND QUESTIONING 


" Read the 'red' words in the second column. What is their 
work ? " 


“What do we call words that do naming work ? ” 
written up above the sentences.) 


“What name is given to a group of words with a verb ? " 
28 


(^ Nouns " is 
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“Read the ‘red’ groups of words in the sentences. How many 
have verbs ? " 
. “ Would it be true to write ‘ clauses ' above them all?” (‘‘ Clauses ” 
is written up.) 

“ What Noun is the ‘red’ clause doing the work of in No. 6? ” 

EO NOM DIS SUR OT And in No. 4? " 

(“ Doing the work of" is repeated and stressed.) 

“ Suggest a fuller name than ‘clauses’ to be written above them." 

(“ NOUN " is inserted before “ CLAUSES ”.) 


DESCRIPTION OF A NOUN CLAUSE 


The children are called upon to describe a Noun clause. 
The description is written up. (See Blackboard Summary.) 


(Note: Three simple questions could if necessary elicit the three 
essentials shown in the suggested description.) 


COMPARISON OF THE TWO COLUMNS WITH A VIEW TO STYLE 


The children are led to see that the second column of sentences 
tells the same thing crisply with no unnecessary words. 


CONCLUDING EXERCISES AND DISCUSSION 
EXERCISE No. I. (To be done in class books.) 


The children have been told that the sentences have been collected 
from their written work. They can be improved. The exercise finished, 
discussion follows on the merits of e.g. ^ plans ” and “ arrangements ”, 


“ end ” and “ conclusion ”, etc. 
Advice for good style is put up. (See Blackboard Summary.) 


EXERCISE No. 2. (To be attempted in class books.) 

Discussion follows the probably vain attempts of the class to supply 
Nouns. 

“Why have you not been writing ? ” Ý 

“Could we make a word, like this “wherethegoldenapplesgrow ) 
for the third one?” B 

(“ It is, after all, more or less done in some European languages 1") 

“ Which exercise has the most interesting sentences ? 
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“ Why is the second set more interesting ? ” 
“ Would you advise the use of Noun clauses as well as Nouns? 
Why?" “Would you advise ‘Abdication’ for No.2?” (Discuss this.) 


Concluding advice for good style is put up. (See Blackboard 
Summary.) 


Note: Many lessons are to follow up a topic taken. Remember 
this, and do not attempt too much at first. The fact, for example, that 
clauses, like Nouns, may be subjects or objects is not touched upon in 
the above. Exercise No. 2 states that the clauses are clauses. Ifa query 
opens up too big a matter to enter upon, you may promise (as in this case) 
to begin with that very question next lesson. “ The word ‘ something ' 
can always take the place of a Noun clause ” seems to be a “ trick” of 
very doubtful value. 

See that the thing to be taught appears in different positions in the 


Я first examined. Collect and use examples from the children's 
ooks. 
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THE APPRECIATION OF A POEM: 
SOME SUGGESTIONS 
OPENING 

One or more of the following may be used : 
A MERE SUGGESTION TO LISTEN ; 
A HINT OF THE MATTER TO СОМЕ; 
A SUGGESTION OF THE ATMOSPHERE OR SETTING ; 
THE USE OF A PICTURE. 


If you use a picture, state its purpose. For children beyond the 
Infant stage, use a picture with great discretion. The poem may be 
left to speak for itself, and the children left free to visualize what it 
suggests. 


FIRST READING OF POEM 


Let your reading be as nearly perfect as possible—unaffected, yet 
so practised that the children are unaware of any dependence upon the 
book, which should not be a barrier between you (and your facial expres- 
Sion) and the class. 


QUESTIONING THAT GOES TO THE HEART OF THE MATTER. 

Bear in mind your aim, and set one question, or possibly two, that 
Will direct pertinent thought or stimulate discussion. 
ANSWERS AND DISCUSSION. 

You should accept many opinions, remembering there may be no 


right or wrong in the interpretation of a poem. From the discussion, 
Seize on one or two points to make the next reading purposeful. 


SECOND READING OF POEM 
Re-read the children into the atmosphere, followed Бу : 
CLOSER EXAMINATION OF THE POEM. 


‚ State whether you will display а blackboard copy, give out individual 
Copies, or make use of class-books. Allow time for the children's own 


unhurried reading of the poem. 
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QUESTIONING. 


Remembering the limits of your aim (are you stressing story ? 
rhyme ? rhythm ? imitative sound ? etc.), state questions that continue 
to reflect it and that focus thought to satisfying conclusions. 


(Avoid, at all costs, dissecting the poem by trailing through details 
of every line taken in order.) 


ACTIVITIES 
FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN : 
ACTIONS TO RHYTHM ; 
ILLUSTRATING ; 
MAKING PICTORIAL RHYME BOOKS; 


ACTING (only for the hardy poems that cannot be injured by 
children's crude efforts, never lyrics). 


FOR OLDER CHILDREN : 
MAKING INDIVIDUAL ANTHOLOGIES ; 
ILLUSTRATING ANTHOLOGIES ; 
LIBRARY RESEARCH IN POETRY SECTION ; 
VERSE SPEAKING ; 


CLASS COLLECTION OF PICTURES INSPIRED BY POETRY 
(e.g. The Fighting Temeraire). 


MIMING ; 


CLASS MEETINGS FOR POETRY READING, etc. 
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ON BLACKBOARDS AND SHOWMANSHIP 


Your blackboard is your most constant and adaptable ally. You 
can accept its help in all types of work. Before you begin your lesson, 
see that it is as clean as you can possibly make it, and that a clean duster 
as well as the chalks you require are at hand. ` While you are a student, 
you may have to ask whether anything that is on it when you begin 
to teach may be rubbed off ; if it must remain, rule off (so that your work 
is not associated with other matter) the space that is left unused, clean 
it well, and good-temperedly make do with the limited space. 

When you join a staff, pride in your “ own " blackboard should 
lead you to keeping it, with the children's help, in perfect condition : 
not spoilt by grey-white “ waves” of chalk dust, and not pitted from 
ruthless insertions of drawing pins for illustrations and from hooks for 
maps. Remember that children usually, indeed far too often, are so 
seated as to gaze for hours at a bleak stretch of blackboard space. This 
may be dull until you animate it; it need never be dirty. 

Some of the matter on your blackboard you may put up before a 
lesson, in your own time : after school on the previous day, before school 
on the day itself, or during an interval. Your writing, script, or illus- 
tration, unhurried by a waiting class, should then be of a very high order 
and beautifully spaced. You may, for example, write up beforehand 
a poem that you are going to take, or a map that you wish to fill in as 
your lesson proceeds. In each case it might be well, for obvious reasons, 
to cover up your work (think out a means that is not unsightly) until 
the lesson begins. If the map is to remain for a series of lessons, its 
position and size should leave room enough for the daily work. Be 
Prepared for a keen class insisting on a poem, for example, remaining 
until they have time to make a copy- You may also put up beforehand 
the concluding exercises of an arithmetic lesson for each group in the 
Class; and sentences on which a grammar lesson is based. You should 
not elicit from a class, at the time of the lesson, exercises for subjects 
that require such logical thought and careful grading as Arithmetic 
and Grammar. 

Much matter may be put up during the course of a lesson: for 
. Example, bold headings of topics, new names and terms, quick sketches 
ånd diagrams, the working out of “ sums”, statements and facts elicited 
from the class. Think of your blackboard as a stage on to which each 
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of these things should make a good entrance at the appropriate moment. 
But your stage must not be crowded ; some things are needed only for a 
short while and should then make an equally good exit, so easily speeded 
by the rubber. Your performance on a blackboard during a lesson 
requires much practice and skill. Matter that the children offer for entry 
demands your quick thought, its value must be estimated and its expres- 
sion possibly altered or curtailed before you can use it. You may fear 
that the class may await your written efforts, at first a little slow, 
with some impatience. As a matter of fact, children like to watch the 
moving chalk build up interesting matter, and are more grateful for short 
periods of silent watching than many people suppose. They should not 
become restless if you yourself are unflurried, if you do not present your 
back in its entirety to the class, and if you do not turn round upon them 
with sharp suspicious looks, which, at any time are a tempting challenge. 
Speed and facility will come with practice; the amount of practice lies 
with you, for no-one will grudge you the use of the blackboard and chalk 
after school hours. 

What you intend putting on the blackboard, if your lesson goes 
according to plan, should appear in your Lesson Notes. Indeed, your 
notes may be shorter and clearer, if, instead of repeating matter, you 
state: “See blackboard summary ” when you suggest its use. Rule 
out a “ blackboard ” in your book, possibly taking a whole page and turn- 
ing the book sideways to show a similar proportion to the board you are 
to use. Head it “Blackboard Summary”. Arrange your matter 
within it until you feel satisfied that it shows just what is essential : 
the salient facts; and see to it that the lay-out is good. Indicate 
diagrams, and possibly use colour. This piece of work will be a good 
rehearsal. Finally, when your lesson is over and the class dismissed, 
go to the back of the room and consider whether your board satisfies 
you, and whether it would make attractively clear, to someone who had 
not heard your lesson, its topic and the progress of its main points. 
Remember, however, to make haste slowly with your blackboard work. 
Attempt a little at a time, and increase the amount to keep pace with your 
confidence. 

The above may have suggested that there is a certain amount of 
showmanship in teaching. There is. Your blackboard should be 
a good show. But your showmanship will be more severely tested when 
you display apparatus and illustrations. Itis to be deplored that the aver- 
age schoolroom, with its much too limited space, offers little opportunity 
of showing to advantage the beauty of pictures and the attractiveness 
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of apparatus that can be obtained. The schoolroom seems to offer 
but the back of the door, the ledges of the blackboard, the Teacher's 
desk (too often slanting), possibly the narrow top of a cupboard, and 
window ledges. Nevertheless, do your best with these things and use 
your ingenuity. It may be possible to get a spare table, to clean it, 
and to cover its top attractively. If you have to use the top of a cupboard, 
clear it first of other objects. Give space to the display of a beautiful 
thing, and allow “ time to stand and stare ". There is no need to place 
a bowl of snowdrops next to a pile of exercise books and boxes of chalk. 
While white paper is to be had as a background, you can avoid holding 
up dark objects in front of the blackboard. An easel may support an 
improvised hoarding on which you may pin up your illustrations. 
Window ledges have possibilities, but they should not be overloaded 
with ill-assorted objects. 

When you have your own schoolroom, its general appearance and 
the ingenuity with which you use its limited space may show the measure 
of your enthusiasm. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR EXPEDITIONS 


E.g., to Gallery, Museum, Zoo, BEACH, or CASTLE etc. 


N.B.—You must first visit the place yourself to select the material. 
Note the route, cost, suitable times, transport etc. 


CLASS PREPARATION 


A. During one or more periods, infect the class with your expectancy and 
enthusiasm. Rouse curiosity through pictures, research, and possibly 
amodicum of description. Let each child 

(т) Have something definite to find out; to collect ; to draw, etc. 


(2) Find, or make necessary apparatus for collections; or 
pad with pencil attached for notes, etc. 


(3) Be drilled in starting place, time, needs for journey, etc. 


WORK AT THE SELECTED SITE 


B. (r) On Arrival: specify area under research : its lay out and limits. 
(2) Stress rules : e.g. touching things ? silence ? Disperse children in 
groups, couples or singly, affer, showing them where and when they 
are to reassemble at a given signal or time, for queries and reporting. 


CLASS WORK TO FOLLOW 


C. In subsequent periods: discussions, questions, written entries of new 
matter ; display of collections, use of new material etc. 
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ON FREER TEACHING AND LEARNING 

You have been given some very definite suggestions for your first 
attempts at teaching ; for beginners in every art rightly ask for “ some- 
thing definite to go upon ". A well-defined way, if it is not too narrow, 
may primarily be a good way in that it can quickly give you confidence, 
poise and ease of technique. And then, so equipped, you will be better 
able to explore other ways; for you cannot keep entirely to one way of 
teaching. There is no one way. 

You have been shown the technique of class-teaching chiefly because 
students are usually almost immediately given class-practice. Moreover, 
with the raising of the school-leaving age, and with the shortage of teachers, 
of school-buildings and even of school-rooms, you will probably, for some 
years to come, be called upon to manage children in large groups. Very 
large groups are greatly to be deprecated ; but you must sensibly and 
&ood-temperedly accept temporary conditions. Be adaptable. You 
need not make yourself the commanding officer of a “regiment ” of 
children. You can be aware of each child; you can stress activity, 
Movement, conversation, discussion and the fuz that must never be 
banished, even from logical work; and you must not cease to enquire 
about other ways. 

_. For there are other ways—ways that you must try if you have any 
vision at all. You will see in the Infants’ Departments the way of play, 
of Occupational work, and of activity that should be continued much 
further up the school. You will see that the way of Reading has now 
tightly become individual, and is leading to the well-equipped School 
Library and the smaller library for each class. You will consider and 
try the way of projects—where allied subjects may temporarily march 
together; though you should not enforce the unwilling companionship 
of one subject with another if it might be better for it to go at its own pace 
along its own road. You should see, during your teaching career, 
School-rooms becoming more like a family workshop ; with the family, it is 
to be hoped, becoming much smaller, and with the “ workshop ” more 
Spacious and more generously equipped. You may, almost at once, try 
Sometimes the way of the individual, and sometimes that of the small 
Stoup or of the class group. À à 

Though the activities that have been suggested to you in the foregoing 
Pages, appear at the end of “ a lesson ”, they should not necessarily 
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be limited to the remainder of the time given to it on that day. They 
may extend at least to the next period given to the same, or to an allied, 
subject. The measure of the children's zealous activity is possibly 
equal to the measure of your own enthusiastic belief in the worth and the 
usableness of the matter of your lesson. (Amd of the fun that you should 
all have got out of it!) You will know when its efficacy has ceased. You 
will see the children begin to toy with the books and material with which 
you have provided them ; you will see them begin to feel " the weight 
of too much liberty ". Direction has gone, for they have used up what 
has been given them. Then it is once more your turn to be “ used up ”. 
But such unpurposeful toying is not to be confused with another method 
which you must study—the Play Way. For there is a way of play, as 
well as the way of logical, accurate thought. 

Logical, accurate thought there must be. It must accompany 
you and the children along the road you take if you and they together 
are to find a gradually increasing freedom—its increase, it would seem, 
in proportion to the elementary truths which you have led the children 
to see as utterly reliable and consistent. You may, of course, sometimes 
vary your method and drive home facts through play. But neither you 
nor the children can play about with facts. Facts ave. Unless Education 
is firmly established on such a basis, it is not only superficial, but lacking 
in subsequent as well as in immediate, enjoyment. The successful 
ease with which children take еасһ of the logical steps up which, at their 
pace, you lead them, is intensely pleasurable to them. Subsequent, 
and far greater, enjoyment lies farther ahead when, for instance, the 
elements of “ reading and writing ” find the fullness of freedom in that 
appreciation and expression that at its best we call “ literature ”. 

It is, of course,*only gradually, that you Will learn all that freedom 
implies even within (perhaps, particularly within), the limits of a class- 
room. If you do not approach it step by) step, it will be too difficult. 
But when you do have confidence and wisdom enough to try the ways of 
fuller freedom, possibly in a project, you will find (if it is not to be merely 
haphazard), that to make it really successful, to give it good proportion, 
to link the subjects into a balanced whole, to keep alive spontaneity, 
and to make it of value to each child who, co-operatively and yet freely, 
sets about the job he has chosen as his necessary contribution to the whole 
—if you achieve all this, you will find that you have to add to its inspira- 
tion far more careful, accurate thought, far more methodical planning 
and far more attention to detail than ever you put into the most logical 
of lessons. 
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These things, however, lie beyond the scope of this book. You may 
still be doing what was suggested at the beginning: trying to write 
down very simply the story, your story, the true story as far as you can 
see it, of the way you are going to take each “ lesson ". You are probably 
finding out that you are shirking writing down the things you know too 
little about, and the things you don't really believe in. “None of us can 
teach what we don't really believe—at least, only very badly. And 
certainly not with any conviction. And not with authority. If writing 
Lesson Notes leads you to find out only what you can sincerely teach, 
it has been worth while. 

Much else you will find out only after the days of your training : 
only when you are launched on your own voyage of discovery which 
people call “ teaching experience ". How dull and solemn they can make 
it sound ! 

It is never dull There is so much of the daily adventure in it, 
and so much of the unexpected. 

And what good company ! 


LAST WORD 


Be not too wise, nor too foolish, 

Be not too conceited, nor too diffident, 

Be not too haughty, nor too humble, 

Be not too talkative, nor too silent, 

Be not too hard, nor too feeble. . 
If you be too wise, men will expect too much of you ; 
If you be too foolish, you will be deceived ; 
If you be too conceited, you will be thought vexatious ; 
If you be too humble, you will be without honour ; 
If you be too talkative, you will not be heeded ; 
If you be too silent, you will not be regarded ; 
If you be too hard, you will be broken ; 
If you be too feeble, you will be crushed. 


From “Instructions of King Cormac ”, Selections from Ancient Irish 
Poetry, translated by Kuno Meyer. 
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